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, A„ath,'i Russell, in answer to an exnre<s^P^ 

read a letter from branch on the death of their President V 

sympathy and Mrs Kelsey, in an able address, spoke of ^ 

Dowager Countess ly ingrained in human nature as the W 

i-..~ ..f Heformity as o S „a T^i<'tl 1 rps of C hinese finorov«_:i . . 


Russell. 

Uowagei deeply ...^lure as the W. 

love of deformi y showed pictures of Chinese finger nails faliin 

of beauty. IniHust (^^idnese foot, bound with heel and toe meeting 

,He ribbon ^ „f ,l,e flat-hended Indians who a,,.',; 

so as to fit a tnre the bandaging of their heads 

their pecuhaiiy y fashions of the present day was a nai, 


Z^-i’nchshoe; and 

" — ,■ i„ eiianed skulls thiouj,.. “crtus as 

their , to the fashions of the present day was a natural 

infants, hiom ^ addressed an eloquent appeal to ladies to discard 
» wTiHeformities ” and such kindred fashions calculated to have injurious 
effects on their health. 

u.-AniNG -Natural History Cluh.-On Saturday, June i8th, the third 
il of th-* year took place (by the invitation of the President) to 
r. : S,ar-„„’, a. ,wo o'Cnck Iron. R.ading in three brakes, the 

artv which con.Msted of sixty members, chiefly children, drove through 
Lning and up the hill to Binfield Heath. Here they dismounted and 
walked through woods and meadows, finding many treasures. A careful 
list had been prepared, with drawings and short notes, to shew the 
characteristics of some of the plants that were to be found A wood wren 
was seen and a common wren’s nest found, whilst much excitement was 
caused by a tree, round the trunk of which a string had been tied a 
few days before, so that the children might notice the holes which a 
woodpecker had bored in a rotten part of the trunk. After coming out 
from the wood the paity drove on to Dunsden Vicarage, wdiere Mr. and 


Mr<; 


Hart-Davis received them, and ihev had tea 


Bradshaw had brought his camera and took several photographs, after 
which Mr. Hawkins introduced Dr. Stanstield, who talked to the children 
about the plants they had found and told them many interesting 
things about them. Just before seven o’clock the party drove away, 
looking very merry and cheering heartily. 
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“ Education is an atmosphere, a discipline, a life.” 


ART IN EDUCATION. 

By Cosmo Monkhouse. 

“There is in all of us, in the little as in the great, among 
the humble and the proud, an instinct of beauty, a desire 
for that which adorns and for that which decorates, which, 
spread over the world, constitutes the charm of life.” 
(Anatole France in La Vie Littcraire.) 

An Instinct of Beauty ! Do we all possess it I M. Anatole 
France says that we do, but I doubt whether everyone would 
know it unless they were told. But is it not a fascinating 
picture r The charm of life — is it indeed within the grasp 
of everybody.? When we think of that “multitudinous 
marred humanity,” of whom IMr. Ruskin has written so 
eloquently, of the millions of men and women who live lives 
of drudgery, to say nothing of vice and crime, when ve 
see many more millions of all classes and of all degrees o 
wealth, whose lives are spent in mean ambitions, in sordi 
anxieties, and gross enjoyments, it is difficult to believe in 
the omnipresence of an instinct of beauty. At all eyem. , 
I fear, that even the most optimistic must allow ^ 
instinct lies latent, or at least undeveloped, in the majori y o 
mankind. Yet it may be there, and I for one believe 
it is, and can be cultivated and should be cultiva e 
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--77--;;^^^ the sake of our children, but fo. 
all our of humanity, until there is no house 

that of the na something of the charm of life. This 

‘'rif beauty is .be germ of Art, and to make it 

,?hP one of the strongest aims of national education 
Thi's iTivhat i was thinking when I proposed Art in Education 

%^e\^atrof nieans confined to the spread 

f hPautv and there is another sense in which these words 
Iv be uUd which is worth consideration. A great variety 
Z valuable knowledge may be derived by all from the 
study of works of art, whether they are sensitive to art 
influence or not ; for it must be allow.ed, even by M. Anatole 
France, that, if all are born with an instinct of beauty, there 
are avast number in which it is comparatively weak ; persons 
who have naturally little taste, or who are disqualified from 
thorough appreciation of works of art by congenital defects 
of vision. The colour-blind, for instance, cannot enjoy the 
glorious harmonies of Titian. Those whose perception of form 
is defective can take little pleasure in the finest sculpture, 
yet all of these, unless they are quite stupid or quite blind, 
can derive great educational benefit from works of art. 
A great part of the history of humanity is written and written 
only in stone and paint, in wood and metal, and if we wish 
to realise the appearance, and enter into the spirit of man- 
kind in all ages and countries, since the day of Adam and 
Eve, we must not only read books but look long and steadily 
at those dumb creatures of art in which former generations 
have enshrined so much of their noblest thought and highest 
feeling. 

It may therefore be concluded that no system of general 
education can be complete which does not take into con 
sideration these things, and omits such opportunities 0 
studying them at first hand as are afforded by our 
and picture galleries. There may be caught glimpses of _ 
great procession of the human race from the earliest ag 
to the present day, from the paleolithic man, scratched y 
imse , in the days of the mammoth, on the horn 0 
bv the Victorian age, as pa 

sten f ’ ^ moment, and without exertion, 

step from Egypt to Greece, from Greece to Italy. 
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century to another, not nnUr ^ — 

at each step of the lives men'^HvpH ^®®mg something 
remote, of the clothes that thev wore f 

handled, and the very faces with * h' 1 ® they 

smiled. And all this ineTau! L 

has been supplied by art which will 

f .-n • ,-r ’ will often reveal to a g-lance 

more of the inner life of a nemtio . «i<tiu-e 

years of literary study. ^ ^ by 

Luckily, in most large towns in England, and of course, 
especially in London, with its great museums and picture 
galleries, there are ample opportunities of such study of 

I" London, indeed, 

the British Museum alone may be said to afford a field for 

such study which is quite inexhaustible even by the devotion 
of a lifetime. 

It may even be contended that the contents of such 
institutions as the South Kensington Museum and the 
National Gallery, whose principal intention is artistic, are 
of more importance as documents in the history of humanity 
than as examples of art ; but, wdthout entering into this 
question, it may be safely said that their value in the former 
respect is inestimable. To give only one instance — in the 
great Italian section of our gallery in Trafalgar Square, there 
is a great panorama of the history of social and religious 
life of Italy during the fourteenth, fifteenth, and sixteenth 
centuries, which can scarcely be matched elsewhere. 

But this kind of education, though extremely valuable, is 
not available everywhere, and is not very easy to acquire, 
especially by children and other persons in need of education. 
A very considerable amount of acquired knowledge is 
necessary before the key to it is found. Museums and picture 
galleries are bewildering from the very mass cind variety of 
their contents, and children — and not only children — without 
any judicious guidance from some well-instructed mind, will 
leave them no wiser than when they entered and without their 
interest being aroused in any of the objects they have seen. 

If this is the case with regard to general knowledge, it is 
still more so with regard to the knowledge of art and the 
cultivation of the instinct of beauty. Our National Gallery, 
for instance, is thronged with masterpieces and works of a 
high quality of art, but to children — unless they are excep- 
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• iiv sensitive to beauty m any guise it is bewildering 
tionally , of the strangeness of the subjects of 

not only they do not in the least understa 


the pictures ^ ^^^^igoce of what to them is downright 
"“l'„ It would be a very exceptional child who wo„M 
y* naided in the Saints of the Giotteschi or the 
"“rts of tn Eyck, what they could honestly 
ri ihful And with regard to this question of ugliness, 

T vvLd say that any attempt to convince a child that what 

he or she thinks pretty is ugly, or vzce versa, should be made 
with great caution and judgment. It is much better that 
a child, and indeed a grown-up person, should frankly 
declare his own taste, whether good or bad, than that he 
should be persuaded to regard, or to say that he regards, 
as beautiful what to him has no natural attraction. Let 
his mind range freely and select the food most suited to 

it. I speak not only from a moral, but also from an 

artistic point of view, for if he begins, as he must, with 
uneducated taste, but never tampers with his natural instinct 
by calling things beautiful because he is told to do so— 
there is always hope for improvement — he will inevitably 
learn to compare and distinguish, which is the only way in 
which taste is formed, but if he gets into the habit of judging 
by the taste of others, or what he imagines to be their taste, 
there is no hope whatever. He will have been untrue to 
his own instinct and can never truly enter into the charm 
of life. Nor do I think it is desirable to encourage children 
to go and see old pictures if they show a distaste for them. 
But if they enjoy them leave them alone with them ; they 
will find out such beauty as they are able to understand, 
and often teach their parents more than their parents could 
teach them. 

From this it might be concluded that I would not make 
art form much part of education. On the contrary, I would 
ma e it petmeate all education and life itself. Art does no 
reside only in statues or pictures or other of its works ; > 


IS 


universal as the air. It is the spirit of beauty which enters 
nto every description of labour or play which is done > ’ 

art ’*^&bt spirit. Indeed, considered ng 

Of all ttiore or less than perfect work done by ^ 
e many meanings attached to the word art. 
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is none wnicn aoes not invni,,.:. .. , • , " 

possible way, some intentiorf 

Whether we speak of the fine a«s ^ realised. 

the useful arts, of ideal art or re’ rV «>■ 

or basket-makinp- nf rv, ’ r ^ architecture, 

or basket making, of the art of making a fire or even the 

art of making enemies (which T rln nrxf ’ 7 

nrrlinarv ednrntirm^ i-u • ^ recommend as part of 

ordinary education) there is always this implied that there 

,s something to be done by the best method and the greatest 
sk, 1. K we once thoroughly understand and realise tlat thS 
IS the basts of all the aru, is in fact art itself, we shall find 

Itapiifitd " 

There is more common sense about the finest and even the 
most mystic art than is usually recognised. There is more 
common nonsense talked and thought about even the most 
ordinary arts than about any other subject. Art is some- 
times regarded as something entirely removed from the 
comprehension of the ordinary person, an essence of which 
only a chosen few can perceive the existence. Whereas the 
gieat fact remains that all arts are based upon utility, and are 
made to supply the needs of a common humanity. I repeat, 
they are based upon utility, upon the most ordinary needs 
of the most ordinary man, the needs indeed of the savage 
whose instinct of beauty never errs. His ideas of art may 
be limited, but they are always right; his taste may be 
elementary, but it is never bad. As art, aye, even as fine art, 
the paddles or clubs of a cannibal are finer than most of the 
statues that disfigure the streets of London. And why is this 
so r Simply because they are the result of a pure natural 
instinct of beauty, which has been allowed to develop in 
accordance with an inward and unconscious law. Let us 
summarily, and I fear it must be somewhat hastily, describe 
the history of art. It began, like most things, before it was 
thought of, it remained pure as long as it was not thought 
about. It began with utility pure and simple, with the need 
for food and clothes and shelter, with bows and arrows, 
with coats and tents of skin, with the crook of Abel and the 
spade of Cain. But the needs of bare existence once assured, 
there was leisure, and with it came the desire for beauty, 
and the need to satisfy it. The cloak was embroidered, 
the bow was carved, the tent or hut was decorated, even the 
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• r^T^hl^ase and war were covered with ornatriPn. 

LndThTorfinary implements of labour were made as pleasa,.' 

1 t as Dossible. Here was art born— decorative art 

Ihe fi°rst operation of the instinct of beauty, as M. France oalT, 
, .' the desire for that which adorns, and for that rvhid, 

torates." And. no doubt, among the first articles of 
tnament which were made, were those suggested by love, 
the ornaments made by man for vvoman. 

Nor among the earliest uses of art must be forgotten the 
means of communication by symbols, the hieroglyphs which 
were the beginnings of literature, and this is the more 
important to remember in these days when it is attempted 
to divide these old friends from one another. If not born 
together they were rocked in the same cradle, and in spite 
of all the pedants will only be separated by death. 

It would be long to follow the further developments of art 
step by step, but they were all in the same direction as the 
needs of man. It was the need to have some image oi 
the absent that suggested the first portrait ; the need for some 
image, however rude, to realise the presence of a deity that 
suggested sculpture. Indeed, the religious needs of man- 
kind, the desire to see expressed in form his aspirations 
towards the infinite, have given birth to, perhaps, the 
largest number and the most beautiful of works of art in 
all ages,— to the sculptures and temples of Egypt and 
Assyria, of Greece and Rome, of Italy and France. It gave 
us our cathedrals. The needs of man to express the feelings 
of patriotism, the pride of conquest, the joy of life, the 
pleasure in the beauty of the world, have all found a willing' 
helper in art ; nay, even the most abstract thoughts and most 
intellectual conceptions have found an expression in art which 
they have not found elsewhere. But all, even the profound 
works in which Michel Angelo imprisoned passion and 
philosophy, the forces of nature, and the dreams of the soul. 

have their origin in human need— are works of utility as well 
as art. 

Is It reasonable to suggest that in the education of children 
ue s ou proceed in somewhat the same method and or e 

iri the education of the world r 
unr^^ '^"f^^stand Plato or Browning, and is it not ^ 
nreasonable to expect him to admire Pheidias and Hich 
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Angelo r Even Sir TosVina t? u — 

snua Reynolds was loner befor(» Vip 
could appreciate Raphael anri t u r . , oeiore ne 

• T7 T j u , and 1 believe that the cause of an 

in England has been more retani^n k • « ‘-^nse ot art 

to do as the srreat olH ? retarded by ignorant attempts 
to do as the great old masters did, than by any want of the 
instinct of beauty in England. J y r ot the 

At nil events there is no doubt that art grew out of labour 
may indeed be said to be its flower. Lt us then try to 

cultivate this flower on its old stock, or rather let us see if 
it Will not grow bv itself if 
conditions. * 


hirst, then, let us encourage good work of all kinds from 
the very beginning. There is beauty if not fine art in all 
good work, however humble. Herbert, if I remember right 
uses the word “fine” in connection with dusting or 
sweeping, and there is no doubt that in the actions of the 
human body, trained to execute perfectly the humblest tasks, 
thorc arc the materials for the finest art. 

In what consists the beauty of Jean Francois Millet’s 
pictures ? Is it not that he catches the fine moment in the 
action of the peasant, when he or she is employed in sowing 
or gleaning or spinning, or saying his prayers. All things 
done well, saying prayers included, are, if not works of art, 
the cause of them, because they have something, however 
little, of the spirit of beauty. 

If a child learns how to do anything well, to weed a garden, 
or to hem a handkerchief, or even to ride a bicycle, will 
he or she be content with the same things done badly ; 
will there not be something ugly as well as slovenly in the 
sight of it r Whereas if they do them well, and take pleasure 
in doing them well, will not the desire to improve upon the 
good work — to crown it as it were — assert itself r Will they 
not desire to give a finishing touch ? In that finishing touch 
of handicraft is the beginning of fine art, for it leads to 
decoration. And it will generally lead to right and beautiful 
decoration also, for those who really appreciate the beauty 
of their own good work will not spoil it by false and 
inappropriate ornament. As a rule, it may be said, take care 
of good work and art will take care of itself. But if we never 
get to what we call art, but only to the appreciation of good 
work, even of a simple character, we shall not be altogether 
ignorant of “ the charm of life.” 
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caii“full7executed but fit for its purpose ; and " 
very fitness there are, as it were, the seeds of beauty, p 
all things-or let us be moderate and say nearly all thinn-sJ; 
made by man with his own hands, for bis own use, partake 
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aood work I mean useful work— work which is 

* Is. if -fif Tnr ifc TMiftA/-vo^ . 


Hot 


something of his own beauty-something of the beauty of 
his proportion enters into all pottery made by his hands 
something of the grace of the natural action of his limbs 
into all the implements which he uses. Nature in this and 
other ways seems to have watched over primitive art, so 
that as long as it remained unconscious, or partly so, it 
could not go wrong. The materials of primitive man were 
simple, his needs were simple, he had little to look at to 
disturb his taste, for he was alone with nature. But we 
are so terribly conscious, and there are such a terrible lot 
of ugly and tasteless things in the world, and such an 
embarrassing quantity of more or less beautiful things, that 
it is difficult even for children to preserve their art instincts 
pure. At all events we can all ensure that our children 
shall become familiar with beauty — of a simple kind, and 
the simpler the better for the purpose of education. I do 
not think it desirable to banish from their view, even in their 
homes, everything that is not beautiful. There are many 
things in all households that if not beautiful aesthetically 
enshrine feelings more valuable than the love of art ; and 
it is well to have some contrast, for taste cannot be formed 
without it. But it is quite easy to ensure that our children's 
eyes while they are at home should become familiarised with 
objects whose beauty, if simple, is beyond question. The 
nursery and the schoolroom can easily be furnished with 
0 jects that are fit and simple, good in proportion and 
narmomous in colour and at least not ungraceful in shape. 

, ^ ^^®sirable that the other rooms, and perhaps 

mVf ^ contain objects of greater beauty, such as 

Lai this is not possible a great 


may e done by arrangement. Indeed it is difficult 
of beTiitT value of arrangement in the production 

an obiPrf' .L houses in which there was scarcely 

total imnrpq'-'^ beautiful, yet so arranged that t e 

have seL disagreeable ; on the other hand, 

rooms in which all the items were cheap, an 
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many of them not even nrettv K..c 

.. i . r , Precij, but yet arranged with such 

tact and instinct of beautv tViaf i, ° 

-r. . ijcciuiy that the ensemble was charmino- 

Ihe possessors of such chambers, however poor a™d !f 
rule educat.on, have the secret of beauty, and know how 

to extract from the most rpfr;irtnr,r ! • i 

of the charm of life. something 

And now, to conclude. Art in Education means the culti- 
vation of sight, and the cultivation of sight with regard to 
art means the observation not only, not so much, of art, 
as the observation of nature, for nature is the reservoir of art 
and art IS the infinity of nature expressed in various terms.’ 
But both must be observed. It is quite impossible to under- 
Stand or appreciate art without a knowledge of nature, and 
if the reverse is not the case, it is yet astonishing how much 
an observation of works of art will increase our knowledge 
of nature. To take the most obvious instance of both, 
landscape in art and landscape in nature. The landscape 
artist has eyes specially trained to see nature accurately, 
and it is a truth that the eye only sees what it has learnt 
to see. Ilis eye observ'es beauty of colour and tone and 
form, and combinations of them, which the ordinary eye 
passes over. It is not too much to say that the ordinary 
man sees in nature what he has been taught to see by the 
artists. I remember the time when all artists used to paint 
trees and grass of a dull grey green, and when the Pre- 
raphaelites began to paint them in the vivid colours of 
nature, many thought their pictures were a gross exaggera- 
tion of the truth. In the same way the blue shadow, as of 
wheat in sunlight, was another of their discoveries, which 
many had to verify for themselves before they believed. 
Also it is the same with a thousand other effects of the 
landscape artist, which cannot be appreciated or even 
credited unless we have observed nature for ourselves. 

Proportion, form, and colour — these are the elements of 
all art, and the first of all is proportion. In the training 
of the eye, which is the training for all the three great arts 
— architecture, sculpture and painting — it is before all things 
necessary to cultivate the sense of proportion. Art can be 
Comparatively independent of form (as in Mr. W histler s 
beautiful nocturnes], or of colour (as in sculpture), but 
without proportion or measure, it can scarcely be said to 
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The art of proportion far excellence is archi,„r' 
“e moat neglected of all arts, but yet the fi.s, 
of all, and, as it seems to me, the most tmportant i„ 

yr rv.'iAr SPRITl hODeleSS tO ^ 


education. If it may seem hopeless to some parents to 
interest children in it, I would only suggest that they shoul 
trv London is full of hne models ; to mention no othl 
buildings it has Westminster Abbey and St. Paul’s Cathedra, ' 
and the former is by itself an education in Gothic, and the 
latter in modern classical. Nor is it so difficult as it mav 
seem to acquire sufficient knowledge of its principles and 


history as will be of great value in adding to general culture 
and the charm of life. Such information as can be acquired 
by any intellectual child in a very short time from Parker’s 
A B C of Gothic Architecture will give a new interest to 
every church or other Gothic building which they may come 
near. With a little help as to first principles, a great deal 
of pleasure and not a little knowledge can be acquired by 
pure observation and common sense, and if they learn 
nothing else than the essential beauty of proportion— of 
which there is no finer example than St. Paul’s Cathedral— 
that alone is a valuable addition to real education, that is, 
the formation of character. 

As to costume, I hesitate to say anything in the presence 

of .so many ladies, whose taste and experience must be so 

much larger ; but still, if there happens to be anybody 

present who knows anybody else who does not dress herself, 

or does not dress her children, with taste, I would suggest 

that the culprit should be told that she is not doing her duty 

to her fellow-creatures or to her Maker, and that there is 

positively no excuse for her, as the human body is the most 

beautiful of created things and an epitome of all the arts; of 

architecture in its construction, of sculpture in its shape, of 

painting in its colour, besides affording the finest opportunity 

or taste in decoration. She might also be told of the value 

, Pi’oportion in dress, and of fitness, the fallacy of over- 

aecoration, and the supreme value of simplicity. She might 

being informed that it she atten 

attT 7 '■aspect she may possibly one da} 

uttain to the charm of life. 

althTillftn^^ practice of art. It is desirable tha|> 

. g they may never in after life practise art even forth 
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amusement, children should know something of how work, 

“'iH Tw ? desirable that they 

should all be taught to draw and to draw from nature. It is 

a training of the hand and eye which should by no means be 
neg ecte . t a so tends to stimulate the observation, and the 
sight memory, and the sense of proportion, and immensely 
increases enjoyment in art and nature. How far the practical 
education m art should be carried and whether it should 
include modelling, carving, or what not, must depend upon 
circumstances and the natural taste of the child, but it should 
be thoroughly sound as far as it goes, aiming at good work 
rather than cheaply obtained effect, and entirely without 
trick. At the same time the subjects, whether from nature 
or not, should always be those which have attraction for the 
pupil, so that he may work at them with enjoyment as well 
as patience. One of the most easily obtained and most 
beautiful of subjects is flowers. They will teach proportion, 
form, colour, grace, dignity, texture, almost everything in art. 
Ihen I think, whenever it is possible, children should see 
professional craftsmen at work, the painter paint, the sculptor 
model, the engraver cut or grave or etch. I do not think 
that art can play its full part in education unless it has 
enabled them to distinguish good work from bad work, and 
this is scarcely possible unless they understand how the work 
ought to be done and the proper use of materials and tools. 

But yet for most it will be sufficient, if by observation of 
art, and still more by observation of nature, they have so 
cultivated their natural instinct of beauty as to recognize it 
whenever they see it, and to detect a false note in the most 
specious execution. In this lecture it is only possible to 
suggest how a sound start may be made so that this instinct 
may have a fair chance of growing in a normal way, and so 
teach them the charm of life, the secret of which is within 
and not without, is independent of all surroundings and 
indestructible as life itself. 



